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THE BACHELOR'S DARLING, 
CONCLUDED. 

“Those portraits, sir,” exclaimed Sir Wald- 
ron, “are invaluable—invaluable, sir!” 

“They would not fetch a pound a-piece, one 
with another, by auction,” replied Archibald ; 
“the collection is just like the honse itself: to 
which every generation seems to have added 


its quota, more in accordance with the fashion , 


of the day, than the character of the building. 


What remains of the origina] masonry reminds | 


me of an old iron chest; and the afiair alto- 


gether, with its turrets and chimneys sticking | 


up, of varioussizes and forms, resembles noth- 


ing in the world (except its gallery of por- | 


traits) but an old cruet-stand, furnished with 
odd bottles. The squat, round, flat-headed 
west turret, with a flag-staff without a flag, o- 
verhanging one side of it, resembles a tenpenny 
mustard pot; the little trumpery dome that 
stands up at the east, a pepper-castor ; the tall 
chimney, almost in the centre, the neck of a 
slender vinegar cruet ; the ” 

“Sdeath! brother Reginald,” interrupted Sir 
Waldron, “are we to bear this ?” 

“No; really, I think Archibald is going to 
lengths which are not decidedly to his credit,” 
said Reginald. 

“Tf would take Jeave to tell him,” continued 
Sir Waldron, “if he were not under my roof, 
and in the honorable house of his ancestors, 
that the expressions he has used are derogato- 
ryto his elder brother’s dignity. I have al- 
ways endeavored to support the name of Hack- 
le, in the country, in its proper rank; I am 
proud to say, there is not a blot in my escutch- 
eon ; I think I may almost vie with my broth- 
er Reginald, in moral deportment; 1 watch 

myself with the most scrupulous exactitude ; 
I consider the name asa special trust confided 
to me for life, and I strive to maintain it pure 
and unsullied for the next possessor ; | mortily 





myself ont of respect to the house of which I! 


Hos- 


’ 


am—I trust, not unworthily,—the head. 
pitality, in Hackle Hall, is not a mere word— 

“No indeed,” said Archibald ; “hereis plen- 
ty to eat and drink, but nothing eatable or 
drinkable. Inmattersappertaining tothe table 
you are acentury and a half behind us in 
town. Ican no more live upon your dishes 
than I could wear my grandfather’s breeches, 
or old Sir Geoffry’s greaves for gaiters. You 
keep up a custom of dining at two o'clock: 
and I don’t care a farthing for dinner till five, 
at the very earliest moment. ‘The post of hon- 
our in the parlour, at breakfast time, is occu- 
pied by a huge, blear-eyed, irascible, old stag- 
hound, instead of an agreeable woman ; and 
there he lies, dreaming of following the stag, 
where she ought to be sitting, all smiles and 
sweetness, asking a man if he will take half a 
cup more. That old housekeepep of yours, by- 
the-by, W aldron, is a grievous nuisance tome, 
she comes and talks to me daily by the hour. 
I cannot endure the woman.” 


ae | 


“My servant annoy you, brother Archibald, 
I’m sorry you did not mention this before.” 
| “Itseems strange to me,” said Reginald, ‘that 
| Archibald did not give her admonition, when 
‘she first grew troublesome, and so get rid of 
her.” 
| “Gid rid of her!” exclaimed Archibald. — 
“Sir, you may as well talk of tying a tin-kettle 
| to the tail of acomet!—the thing is impossible. 
' Last night she spent full half an hour implor- 
| ing me to suffer her toclose up the shutters and 
| pin up the curtains of the east window of my 
_ bed-room, to prevent the rays from my candle 


rays, as she protests, impede our grandfather’s 
| ghost very much in his nightly rambles ; it 
seems that he frequently walks down the path ; 
_but as a Devonshire ghost cannot cross a ray 
of light from a candle, the good old gentleman 
| is compelled to go round, or kick his heels in 
\the cold until I get into bed. It occurs very 
| unluckily for me, that I should arrive among 
_you in a week of merry-making; ending with 
-arevel, and go where I will, my ears are as- 
sailed by excruciating songs, al! of which, with- 
/ out exception, have some terriffic chorus at- 
tached to the tail of each verse, which the 
_ rogues bellow in such a way, that I am often 
obliged to take to my heels in mere self-defence. 
I will be judged by any reasonable man, if the 
eternal infliction of such words and sounds as 
those which I am about to utter, vociferated by 
stentorian lungs, is not enough to drive a de- 
cent being, witha nice ear and a moderate 
taste, mad: you shall hear.” 

“Pray don’t trouble yourself, brother,” said 
Reginald. 

“Nay, but with your leave, I insist upon giv- 
ing you a specimen; match it for sense ia all 
Europe if you can— 


| shooting across the park-path outside ; which 
| 


‘My vather a’ died, but a’ didn’t know how, 
A’ left I zix hosses to voller tha plough ; 
Wi’ my wim, wom, weddle, oh! 
Jack, strim, stroddle, oh! 
Bubble, boys! bubble, boys! 
Down by tha brook!’ ” 

“Enough, enough, brother,” said Reginald ; 
“Tlament that you should be so dissatisfied 
with your visit.” 

» “Not at all, sir; I’m not at all dissatisfied.— 
I’m perfectly satisfied with it; it has cured me 
of a mania I have had all my life of enjoying 
rural felicity. Besides I have seen you and 
Waldron—God bless you both, my boys! I 
shall be glad if you will run up to town now 
and then. I leave my boy to your care, Regi- 
nald ; and to-morrow I start.” 

The two brothers now approached Archi- 
bald, and most affectionately entreated him to 
proiong his stay withthem; and Reginald had 
| just extorted a promise from him to go to the 
| vicarage for two or three days,when a servant 
j entered the room, and stated that Constables 
| Quality and Batter had brought in some pris- 
| oners to be examined before his worship. Sir 
| Waldron desired that they might be taken in- 





to his study, and said that he would descend in 


'afew minutes; but before the servant had 













quitted the room, Archil 
mightbe brought up, so ast 
portunity of witnessing, what 
of bumpltin police,” whieh 
taken an opportunity of enjoy 
ron acquieseed, and ordered the 
up the constables, with their f ak 

“You will neither be amused, interested, nor 
edified, I suspect,” said Sir Waldron. Fea 4 
bald, “by the scene that is about to 
it is, doubtiess some trifling, ridi afta ; 
the constables are two of the mostarrant block- 
heads that ever a magistrate was afflicted” , 
Xenophen Quality, one might as well: 
to elicit evidence out of a mallet as 
I assure you, my patience and my temper are , 
often put to the testby his stupid taeiturnity.” — 

As the baronet concluded, the huge : 
and meek, beardless face of Constable Quality. 
himself appeared at the door-way, ushering in 
four prisoners, who were closely followed by@ 
man of a middling size, with sharp features, — 

a large mouth, piercing cat’s eyes, and limbs, — 

which were puny compared with those of the 
gigantic, dull-looking Quahty, The pe “ 
we have described as bringing upthe 
Constable Batter ; the prisoners 
friends, the pedlar, the tinker, 
and the little girl. The pedlar 
very carefully on the ground,-the tittle girl 


stood up behind it, and the three men ra f # 
themselves in a line, with Quality on uM * 
and Battier on the other, in front of the table as: . 

which the brothers were now seated. © os 

“Whatis the charge made against these peo- ms 
ple, Quality ?” inquired Sir Waldron. 

“Well then,” replied Quality, “for that mat- 
ter—your worship—you must ask Batter,” e 

“I have naughi to say, naught in the world,” s, 
exclaimed Batter; “but they’re oddish bodies— ) 
I must say that for Quality. He apprehended 3 
and I assisted ; not a thing more.” 

“Your worship,” said Quality, with a most 
piteous countenanee, “your worship knows bet- pe 
ter; I never apprehends nobody.” re 

“That’s true enough, Constable Qualiff, 1 : 
nust needs confess,” observed Sir Waldron. 

“I thank your worship kindly for your good } 
word,” quoth Quality. 

“Oh! donot be such an idiot asto take what 
Ihave said as a compliment. The fact is, 
Quality, you want either heart or wit enough 
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ame?” Zen tes, 


_locapinre a fly; Batter, luckily for the Hund- 


| people before me, 


red, sins a little on the opposite side to you + 

Xenophen; all is fish that comes neat his net; r 

for one real offender he brings up fifty innécent 4 
To say the truth, I do not 


‘believe another brace of such ignorant block- P. 
heads have flourished in our parish since the H 


| 


} 


| 
| 
| 


days of Dogberry and Verges. Batter, Lam » Aa 
sure that you have taken these people ; what i J 
have they done? Tobegin with thisgood man » 3 
who has the appearanee of a pedlar—what do 
either of you know of him?” 

“Why,” said Quality, with a shake of the 
head and an odd sort of frown, ‘‘Tean’t say that : 
I know any good of him.” 
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“You utterly incomparable ninny, do you 
know anyvevil of him?” 

“For that matter,” quoth Quality to the bar- 
onet, “I refer you to Batter.” 

Batter drew up his chin, and replied to this 
appeal ; “I say nothing, your worship: but—a 
—that is to say—” 

“Go to the devil!” cried the enraged magis- 
trate. “This is what I have to go through 
daily, brother Reginald.” 

“Ay, but brother Waldron—” 

“1 know, I know!” exclaimed Sir Waldron, 
interrupting Reginald; “I know what you are 
going to say ; but my patience has been long 
exhaasted with these boobies. What did you 
bring the men before me for?” shouted the 
magistrate in a thundering tone. 

“Well, then, your worship,” said Quality no 
whit moved, “ask Batter.” 

Batter with great gravity declined the honor, 
and protested against taking precedence of his 
senior, Xenophen Quality ; who, he vowed, 
had bestirred himself as principal in the affair, 
and laudably exerted himself to the utmost ex- 
tent of his mental and bodily powers to bring 
the delinquents before his worship. 

While the worthy constable was making a 
speech to the foregoing effect, Sir Waldron sat 
tilting his chair on its hind legs, shaking his 
head up and down with great velocity, beating 
the devil’s tattoo with the fingers of his right 
hand on the back of the left, and gazing at his 
pale and placid brother Reginald with an ex- 
pression of countenance which the latter un- 
derstood as meaning, “Now you hear! could 
Job himself near this, brother?” That was 
in truth, what Sir Waldron intended to con- 
yey to Reginald by his looks ; and when Batter 
concluded, he rose from his chair, and witha 

stride which might be pronounced emphatic, 
moved towards the window, turning his back 
upon the constables and prisoners, apparently 
determined to leave the settlement of the affair 
to Reginald himself. The citizen brother had 
highly enjoyed the whole scene, and while 
Waldron was walking away, observed to Reg- 
inald, that Batter and Quality differed essen- 
tially from the police of the metropolis, who,if 
they had a fault—and this he professed with a 
roguish sneer, to say under correction—it was 
the immense crop of evidence which they were 
generally prepared to yieid. 

Let it not be imagined, that during the prece- 
ding dialogue, Mr. Jeremiah—or as _ he chose 
todesignate himself by the diminutive—Darby 
Doherty remained voluntarily silent. He fre- 
quently attempted to address the magistrate ; 
but Quality, who was not only silent himself 
but the cause of silence in others, as soon as 
Darby opened his mouth, covered the aperture 
with his broad hard palm, and safely barrica- 
ded the portals of speech. Darby with his 
wooden Jeg trod on Quality’s corns; and Qual- 
ity, notwithstanding the anguish he suffered, 


replied only by a terriffic nudge with his staff 


in Doherty’s ribs, which was imperceptible to 
all present but the receiver. Quality was very 
generous with his nudges to prisoners who 
were at all refractory, and attempted to break 
silence in his worship’s presence ; much to the 
indignation of Sir Waldron, who often won- 
dered where he could have picked up the word. 
Quality denominated “ape- 
thegms.” 

The Rev. Reginald 


these nudges, 


Ha 


examination, and with some difficulty discov- 
ered that the prisoners had quarrelled at the 
fair, sought out the constables,and insisted up- 
on going before a magistrate. “Upon this,” 
quoth Batter, we took them intocustody. The 
child, added he, “seemed as glad to come as a- 
ny body ; so what to make of it, I, for one,don’t 
know. Perhaps I’ve suspicions they’ve picked 
up the girl, and are quarrelling between them- 
selves about her clothesand ornamental valua- 
bles—that however, I shall keep to myself. I 
have searched the prisoners separately. The 
pediar’s pack contains ribbons of various pat- 
terns and lengths ; human hair of ditto. ditto, ; 
silk and imitation handkerchiefs, bits of lace, 
and et cetera.and so fourth; a large pair of 
shears, a pocket-bible much worn, and three 
red herrings.” 

“More red herrings !” exclaimed Darby, e- 
mancipating himself by a sudden movement 
from the grasp of Quality, and advancing to a 
position whence he could look the pedlar full 
in the face; “three more red herrings! Well, 
after that I’ve done, any how !” 

“Next,” continued Batter, who had now 
grown quite communicative, “I searched the 
Irishman.” 

“And how dared you do so?” exclaimed Sir 
Waldron, striding from the window with as 
great energy as he had strode towards it; “how 
dared you do so, dolt? Irishman, what are 
you?” 

“J aman Irishman, your honor,” replied 
Darby, and Sir Waldron strode to the window 
with greater emphasis of cadence than he had 
strode from it, muttering imprecations as he 
went. 

“Have you been in the service ?” inquired 
Reginald ; “it has pleased Providence to pour 
great bodily afilictions on you ; such losses as 
those of a leg, an arm—” 

“F’ then, your honor,” interrupted Darby, 
afflictions they are, indeed; my leg lost a good 
friend in losing me; I cut his corns for him 
every week, and kept him warm in a good 
worsted stocking, and shoes at never less than 
seven and sixpence the pair, since he came of 
age; but that’s not the question, your worship’s 
reverence and glory ; but this is it,—I ask par- 
don for contradicting—but don’t fear—I won’t 
quarrel with your worship’s excellence :— 
Here’s three of us, that’s the tinker, and the 
man of the herrings there—the pedlar ; we all 
wants the child, and no blame tous, for she’s a 
beauty ; and having no kith or kin that we can 
find out, not a soul alive to own her—” 

“She escheats,” interrupted Batter, ‘in such 
cases, to the lord of the manor, Sir Waldron.” 

“The lord of Bally-na-place, and my nose, 
too,” said Darby snapping his fingers at Batter, 
“do you call her cattle? you he-cow, you !— 
Well, then, your worship,” continued Darby, 
turning with a smite on his face towards Reg- 
inald, “as we couldn’t agree about her, for she 
came to us together, and we’ve no good opin- 
ion of one another—that is, I havn’t of the 
pedlar and the tinker, may be; and it’s not un- 
likely they think bad of me—why shonld’nt 








ckle then took up the | 


they 1—why, then, rather than quarrel,—which 
I’m not one for, though well able, barring my 





limbs and eye—we told the middle and both ; 


' . . . , 
| ends of it to dirty Putter here.” 


“Batter, prisoner, if you please,” quoth the 
constable of that name. 


Well be 


itthen , b 
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beasts ot constablesto boot under the moon, 
he’s the most stupid. Well then, when we 
couldn’t make him understand our story, we 
ihsisted on his comprehending us.” 

“And here they are, Sir Waldron,” quoth 
Quality. 

“Are you married, fellow?” inquired Sir 
Waldron, 

“Js it married your worship ?” inquired Dar- 
by, “faith then Iam every inch of me.” 

“And where’s your wife ?” 

“Why then I left her this morning eleven 
miles hence.” 

“What! you have deserted her, eh ?”’ 

“Oh! quite the contrary ; I ran away from 
her—we agreed to come different roads ; for, 
to tell you the truth,Mrs. Doherty has a tongue; 
but that says nothing ; may be your honors own 
wife has one too.” 

“T have no wife, sirrah !” 

“Well, God help you, then, that all I say.— 
Though we quarrelled last night, I’d be migh- 
ty glad to see Mistress Doherty to-day—so I 
would: I wonder she hasn’t come. I'll tell 
you how it was, and you will jadge who did 
wrong. We gota fi’penny bed at a road side 
house, and when such a case oceurs which is 
not often, Mistress Doherty is al} for getiing as 
much as she ean for her money ; so, if I would 
let her, she’d go to bed at eighto’cloch, and lay 
till twelve or one next day, or make me and 
the child do so ; but no, I don’t like going to- 
bed at night over soon then, sol don’t—but I'l} 
lie abed as long as any one here and there the 
next morning; for then is the time, if one has 
such a thing, when a bed is pleasant. Well, 
then Mistress Doherty, having some places to 
patch in her coat, bid me go to bed before her, 
just as Dobbin and Joan would, but I wouldn’t 
—never mind why. Says she—says Mistress 
Doherty, ‘Go to bed, Darby, or the child will be 
perished with cold: go to bed and warm him, 
Darby, while I put a patch on my coat ;’ but I 
would not; and then she got in her tantrums ; 
I was obstinate and we quarrelled. Whenev- 
er [ quarrel I fight, and whenever I fight with 
Mistress Doherty, she licksme; I’d scorn to be 
beat by any man breathing, I will crow like a 
bit of game as I am, though I have lost half 
my spars—but I do not scruple to own that I 
knock under to my wife ; so we paid what we 
could not well afford for a bed—quarrelled and 
fought all night in it, when we might have 
slept happy. and contented under a tree; and the 
next morning,—that is this morning,—I told 
her, when she was dreaming, to come after me 
to the revel by her own self; and so she will, 
I'll engage my last arm; for if we fight, Mis- 
tress Doherty doats on me.” 

“And who is this child?” inquired Archi- 
bald. 

“Your worship,” replied the pedlar, ‘I hae 
held my peace till now, and it is time for me to. 
speak. ‘This wee thing came to us where we 
breakfasted ; we ken naught about her; she 
wanted to come to this revel and we hae bro’t 
her together. She would hae parted with us, 
but neither of us would suffer her to do so, 
without letting us know whither she went ; a 
small broil followed, and bere we are before 
ye ;—we have done naught but what humanity 
could justify ; take the bairn and question her. 
She is in your hands, and I’ve done with her, 
saving a blessing—Gude protact her !” 

“Oh' don’t think to gallyboozle the. justice 
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with your mealy mouth,” said Darby, “I have 
no great opinion of my friend here, your hon- 
or—no, nor of Tom Tinker, this fellow with 
the black face, as I had the honor of telling ye 
before. Now, if I may be allowed to say one 
word in my defence—though nobody accuses 
me, nor can, that’s more—but if I may speak, 
I will just say this by way of advice to your 
worship ;—make yoursclf a Solomon the sec- 
ond, cut off the child’s hair, take every hap’- 
orth she has, and then see who will have her ; 
it isn’t the tinker, I’ll engage ; no, nor the ped- 
lar, with his blackguard red herrings.” 

“] dinna want the bairn,” said the pedlar; 
“T hae eleven of my ain; but I’d do to anoth- 
er mon’s bairn what I’d expect another mon 
would do to mine,—that is tosay—sauf her fra 
tinkers and ne’er-do-weels.” 

“Come, come, pedlar, beware that,” growled 
tinker ; “good words or broken heads, says the 
old saying.” 

“Hold your tongue,you reprobate !” exclaim- 
ed Sir Waldron. 

“Silence !” roared Batter in the tinker’s ear, 
white’Quality dealt him him an apothegm. 

“What you want withthe child I cannot 
comprehend,” continued Sir Waldron. 

“Why, your worship—” 

The tinker was cut short in his reply to the 
magistrate’s question, by Batter shouting si- 
lence, and Quality giving him a nudge.” 

“Blockhead!” exclaimed Sir Waldron to Bat- 
ter; ‘am Ito have an answer to his question ? 
let the man speak and do you behave with 
common sense, or, by heaven, I'll commit you. 
Speak, tinker, how do you account for your 
wishing to take this child? I must tell you, 
that it fooks strange and suspicious.” 

“Why,” replied the tinker, ‘‘I have no wish 
in particular about it; to be sure, I took a fan- 
cy to her, she had such a main pretty little 
nob, and a pearly sort of aneye, just like my 
best almond tumbler pigeon at home—and the 
poney likes her, so it’s natural you see, your 
worship ; but then I do not covet her—only 
keep her out of these chaps clutches, that’s all 
I say ; except, mind me, this: I wouldn’t of- 
fend your worship for the world—I'd pretty 
near near die first—but look’ee Sir Waldron, 
if your constable pokes I in the ribs again, as 
he has twice, I’ll just make as free as to break 
his neck, here right, if I do die for it ;—its na- 
ture, you know.” 

“This language is improper, we must not 
hear it,” observed Reginald. 

“How dare you strike the man?” exclaimed 
Sir Waldron. 

“I merely gave him ahint—” 

“Hold your tongue—quit the room—or stop 
-stay--I’ll consider whether I ought not to or- 
der Batter to take you into custody.” 

The little girl now stepped from behind the 
pediar’s pack, and advancing close to Sir 
Waldron, with a smile playing over her fea- 
tures, said tothe magistrate. “If you please, 
sir, may I speak now every body’s done r 

“Certainly child,” replied the baronet, “what 
have you to say ?—what’s your name ?” 

“Agnes, sir.” 

“Agnes what, child ?--what is your other 
name ?” 

The little girl made no reply, but looked al- 
ternately at Sir Waldron and the prisoners, 
and the tears gushed in torrents from her blue 
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‘What is the meaning of this?” said the bar- 
onet. 

“Perhaps, brother—you know best,” obser- 
ved Reginald— “but perhaps there is some mys- 
tery in this matter, something that lies deeper 
than you imagine. The child may be intimi- 
dated from speaking the truth in the presence 
of these three good people.” 

“Do youthink-so 1—Well, then I'll take her 
apart into my study,” replied Sir Waldron -- 
Then addressing the child, said, “come with 
me Agnes; do not be frightened.” 

“Bless you, I’m not frightened,” said the 
child; “Iam very glad.” 

“Ay, ay,” quoth Reginald, “itis as I suspec- 
ted, very clearly ; Batter and Quality look well 
to these honest fellows.” 

The prisoners loudly exclaimed against Reg- 
inald’s suspicions, but Batter, by dint of bawl- 
ing, and Quality by virtue of his apothegms, 
soon restored order, and Agnes followed Sir 
Waldron in the adjoining room. 

“Now my dear,” said the baronet, taking a 
chair and drawing Agnes between his knees, 
“what have youto say? Why not tell your 
name before the people in the parlor? Is ei- 
ther of those men related to you ?” 

“Oh, no! no, indeed! I never saw them be- 
fore to-day.” 

“And whose child are you ?” 

“Yours!” replied Agnes, looking archly up 
at Sir Waldron, and placing her little hand on 
his knee as she spoke. 

“Pooh! pooh ! child, don’t be foolish,” repli- 
ed Sir Waldron, who feli half inclined to be 
angry, but at the same time could not prevent 
his features from relaxing into a smile; “tell 
me the truth.” 

“T have told the truth ; indeed and indeed I 
have.” 

“How do you mean child ?” 

“Why, if youare my papa, you know,I must 
be your little daughter ; mustn’t I now.” 
“Truly so, child,” replied Sir Waldron ; 
but as Iam not your papa—” 

“Oh! but you are though,” interrupted Ag- 
nes, ‘my mamma told me so.” 

Sir Waldron’s cheek grew pale ; he stared 
at the child, and remained for a few moments 
silent, then assuming a stern manner, he said 
to Agnes rather sharply—“I suspect you to bea 
designing, bold, bad, child; or the tool of 
wretches ; or at least remarkably impudent.— 
Do you know whol am ?” 

“Sir Waldron Hackle—at least, so I hope,” 
was the child’s reply; “the men said they were 
going to bring us before Sir Waldron Hackle 
—and that’s you isn’t it? If not, I’ve kept my 
proinise to my poor mamma finely; but it isnot 
my fault.” 

“What mamma? what promise 7—how you 
talk child !—-what promise ?” 

“Not to tell any one whom I was, nor to men- 
tion my name, until I saw my father.” 

“And what is your name ?” eagerly inquired 
Sir Waldron. 

“Oh, you know what it is well enough—don’t 
you ?” 

“Ffow the devilshould I!” exclaimed the ir- 
ritated baronet, who for a moment forgot that 
he was speaking toachild. “How should I?” 
he repeated in a somewhat calmer tone. 










king you first, if you are Sir 
le? My mamma so strictly ¢ 

“Well, well! lam—la 
onet ; “I am Sir Waldron 

“Ay ; butare you the gentleman who broke 
his arm at Eastbury, and—” 

“Yes! yes! Eeastbury, said you 1—what’s 
this flashes across me ? it surely cannot be--" 

“Indeed, and it is though !” 

“Hannah Russel’s child ¥” 

“Yes! my mamma’s dead; and I’ve walked 
all the way by myself, and now you won’town 
me,” sobbed little Agnes; and her head 
ped upon Sir Waldron’s hand,which he imme- 
diately feltwas wetted with her tears, 

“Own you!” said Sir Waldron, scarcely 
knowing what he sail—“How can Iown you.” 

“I'm sure I don’t know,” replied the little 
girl, raising her head and endeavoring to res- 
train the sobs which almost rendered her una- 
ble to articulate ; “you must do as you please 
about that; my mamma sent her dying love to 
--you ; and she told me to be sure to say that 
she had done her--duty, and you need not 
ashamed of me.” “hom 

Sir Waldron made no reply; but he snateh« 
ed Agnes up, pressed her to his bosom, and kis- 
sed her repeatedly ; he then put her at arm’s 
length from him, gazed earnestly on her face, 
and again most affectionately embraced her. 

“Kiss me again, papa,’’ were the first words 
that little Agnes uttered after Sir Waldron had 
placed her on her feet; but the baronet was so 
absorbed in thought at that moment,that he did 
not notice what she said. He sat silent and 
motionless, with the child mutely gazing apon 
him, for above a minute ; he then started up, 
wrung his hands together, stamped violently 
on the floor,and walked to the wall of the room 
against which he leant his forehead. Starting” 
thence in a moment, he returned to his 
exclaiming, “Man! man! thou dost truly 
it this agony !” 

_ Agnes now approached him, and familiarly, 
or rather endearingly, embracing his armsaid, 
“Are you very ill, papa? My mammn tied 
this bit of love ribbon on the finger where mar- 
ried ladies wear their rings, that I should not 
forget to tell you that she forgave you with her 
last breath, and died happy.” ‘ 

“May she be in heaven!” exclaimed Sir 
Waldron. 

“Amen !” responded little Agnes, 

‘“W hat to do—what to do I know not!”’ said 
the baronet, rising from his chair again. 
“Won't you own me, papa !~pray do; or I 
don’t know what I shall do, after walking so 
far and all. I wore out my shO@8 and stock- 
ings-~"’ 

“Bless thy poor little feet-—what a sight is 
this !” 

‘Won't you own me papa?” repeated little 
Agnes. 

“I do—I do, child,” replied Sir Waldron !— 
“But I must send you away--how, I cannot 
tell. You must not be known to be mine ; my 
honor, my reputation—the character I have 
maintained—S’death, it drives me mad !” 
“Mayn’t I live with you, then?” said Ag- 
nes. Sirn 

“Tt is absolutely impossible’? —« ° . 









“Why, you haven’t any more little girls, 
have you?’ 





eyes, 


“Ridiculous! tell me your name instantly!" | 


“Oh dear! Then I suppese T must find out 


; a place where srapes grow in @ Wood, and 


build a little house, as Robison Crisee and his 
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id,for I’ve nobody to help me but 
won’t you say.” 
thing; you shall never want; 










but here yon cannot remain.” 
~ “My mamma said I was to; but then she 
_ told me too, when she was dead and gone, 


T'Was to'Sbey you; and you say I must go—so 
Tdon’t know what to do; Tam very hungry.” 
» #Hfungry! pull the bell—but stop—hold ; my 
position is most perplexing. ‘To send the child 
here! it was cruel—but I merit it. I have 
Drought sorrow on myself, by my own villany. 
It is miraculous how you could have reached 
-'“'T walked all the way!” said the child with 
asigh. “My little bones ache so you cannot 
think. My mamma when she knew she was 

‘to die ina day or two, gave me some 
money, and told me to go to the White Heart, 
with a little paper of directions she folded it 
up in, for the coachman ; and she said that he 
would give'mesomething to eat on the road, 
and would carry me to within three miles of 


your house : but I wasn’t to tell him where I 


was going; and she told meto carry the paper 


and money to him the day after she was buried. 
Bat—do you know ?—the people where we 
lodged, found the paper and took the money 
out; and said I should not go unless I told 
them wiere I was going to, and why, and all a- 
bout it. But I would not, because my mamma 
chatged me to'tell nobody but Sir Waldron— 
that’s you—my papa. Sothen, Isaid to myself 
Fd walk—for the place where the coachman 
was to leave me did not seem very far on my 
sampler ; bat sometimes I thought I should 
never get there. And I brought my samplar 
with meto find ont the way; but it was all 
wrong, bless you! there’s no red line between 

setshire and Devonshire, like that I 


wotked in my sampler; so I kept on asking 


. a “ a 
: uy dear little cherub exclaimed Sir Wald- 


fon, ‘what thou must have endured! And 


where did you sleep ?” 

(yh, the people were hay-making, and I lay 
down upon the nice little hay-cocks ; it’s no 
night now. I !jked it at first ; but I’m stung 
all over with flies or something—” 

“And did you beg for food 2” 

“Oh, no! Tbrought all my pretty money,and 
spent it in gingerbread and apples : not all— 
for I’ve two Queen Ann shillings, and another 
bit of money, I don’t know what it is, left.” 

Agnes, iti answer to several other questions 
put to her by Sir Waldron, told him that she 
often followed the wagons, and, in a very ear- 
fy part of the journey, saw the names of sevc- 
ral places painted on the boot of a coach, be- 
tore that one where the coachman was directed, 
by her mother’s paper, to set her down ; that 
she learnt them by heart,and inquired foreach 
successively ; she also related the manner of 
her meeting with the pedlar and his compan- 
jons—and stated that a woman had told her, 


_jnst before she saw them, that there was a rev- 


él at the village, to which she was inquiring 
the way. 

* Sir Waldron was still undecided as to what 
he should do with Agnes, and sat pondering 
with the little girl on his knee, and warming 
her feet with one of his hands, when the child 
suddenly started from hith, and exclaimed, 
4Oh, dear! I quitefergot the letler !” 





“Letter? from your mother ?” 





“Yes; the people of the house did not find 
out that, when they took the money that was in 
the paper of directions away from me. I 
brought it all the way safe enough in my bo- 
som, until this morning.” 

“And where is it now?” 

“That naughty constable took it from me.— 
He opened it and read it’” 

“D——n!” exclaimed Sir Waldron ; “then 
all is known, and I shall be every booby’s jest.” 

He had scarcely uttered these words, when 
the door of the room was opened, and the Rev- | 
erend Reginald Hackle entered, with an open 
note in his hand. He was followed by the cit- 
izen ; Reginald looked more grave than usual, 
but Archibaldseemed with difficulty to restrain 
himself from laughing : “Waldron,” said he, 
“we have just wormed a letter out of Consta- 
ble Quality.” 

The baronet snatched it from Reginald’s 
hand; looked first at the superscription which 
bore his name and address, and then perused 
the contents. 

“The blockhead’s excuse,” continued Archi- 
bald, ‘for not producing this—-which I consid- 
er, under correction, a document of import- 
ance as regards the examination—is, that you 
cut Batter short in his statement of the partic- 
ulars of his searching the prisoners.” 

“And is this rightly addressed to you, broth- 
er ? are you indeedthe man ?” asked Reginald 
reproachfully. 

“She is a pretty child ; a very pretty child, 
indeed, Waldron,” said Archibald, taking the 
little girlin hisarms. “Come kiss your uncle 
my dear: I suppose I may call her yours, 
Waldron.” 

“You may: it’t useless to dissimulate ; so 
preach, brother Reginald; sneer, brother Ar- 
chy ; jest, joke, do your worst, world ; she’s 
mine ; my dear, darling child !” 

Shortly afierwards, Arehibald returned to 
the prisoners, and addressing Darby Doherty, 
informed him that he and his two cumpanions 
might go about their business. 

“And the child,” quoth Darby. 

“She willremain with Sir Waldron,” repli- 
ed Archibald. 

“Thank your honor kindly, for this as well 
as for the cold meat which, of course,your hon- 
or is going to order us to get in the hall,” said 
Darby. “His worship has acted upon what I 
have always been told, is the true principle of 
justice; sol cannot complain; he has talren the 
oyster himself, and,” added he, bowing alter- 
nately at the pedlar and the tinker as he spoke, 
“sent me packing with the shells.” 

Sir Waldron soon became so dotingly fond of | 
little Agnes, that among all his friends she | 
obtained the appellation of ‘the Bachelor’s 
Darling’ As she approached towards woman- 
hood, the beauty of her person, and the sweet- 
ness of her disposition made a strong impres- | 
sion on the heart of Archibald’s son; and five 


— 





years had searcely elapsed after the completion 
of his studies under his reverend uncle, when 
she became his wife. 

The three brothers lie, side by side, in the 
churchyard of their native village; and the 
citizen’s son, and Hannah Russell’s child, are 
now Sir Waldron and Lady Hackle. 


An unsuccessful lover was asked by what 
means he lost his divinity : ‘Alas, I flattered 
her until she was too proud to speak to me.’ 
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VILLAGE CHORISTERS, 
BY THE AUTHOR OF THE “USURER’s DAUGHTER.” 
(CONCLUDED.] 

It has already been said that this celebrated 
Snatcham choir made it’a great point to obtain 
leave from their rector for all the abominations 
and absurdities which they were accustomed to 
inflict upon the parish under the guise of mu- 
sic; but the arrogant importunity of their so- 
licitations was such that they seemed to bid de- 


| fiance to refusal, so that their asking leave was 


after the fashion of a beggar in Gil Blas, who 
held his musket in the direction of the donor’s 
head. Ata large town in the county in which 
Snatcham is situated there had been a musical 
festival, the directors of which, in order to give 
éclat to their advertisements, had used all man 
ner of means to swell the number of their per- 
formers. For this purpose they had sought ev- 
ry hedge and ditch, and highway and byway 
in the county, to pick up every individual who 
had the slightest pretension whatever to must 
cal talent. In such a search, of course, the 
Snatcham choir could not by any possibility be 
overlooked. ‘They were accordingly retained 
for the choruses, in consequence of which they 
underwent much musical drilling ; nor were 
they a little pleased at the honor thus thrust up- 
onthem. ‘They, of course,distinguished them- 
selves, though I must say, that the wisest things. 
that chorus singers can do is not to distinguish 
themselves ; but the Snateham choir, it is said, 
actually did distinguish themselves, espeeially 
in the Hallelujah Chorus, and so fascinated 
were they with that Chorus, and their own dis- 
tinguished manner of singing it, that they re- 
solved unanimously to perform it at Snateham 
charch. This was bad enough ; but this was 
not the worst, for nothing would serve them 
but what they would have it of all days in the 
year, on Good Friday ! 

On the evening of the day before, the whole 
body of the choristers, vocal and instrumenta} 
went up to the rectory,and demanded an andi- 
ence of their worthy pastor. The good man 
trembled at their approach, and his heart sank 
within him at the announcement that they had 
something very particalar to say to him. He 
thought of harp, flute, psaltery, dulcimer,sack- 
but, and all kinds of music, and his ears tingled 
with apprehension of some new enormity about 
to be added to the choir, in shape of some hea- 
thenish instrument. It was a ludicrous sight, 
and enough to make the pastor laugh, had he 
been at all disposed to merriment, to see the 
whole choir seated in his parlor, and occupy- 
ing, afler a fashion, every chair in the room ; 
for if they were never harmonious in any 
thing else, they were pertectly harmonious as 
to their mode of sitting; they were all precise- 
ly in the same attitude, and that attitude was— 
sitting on the very outward edge of the ehair, 
with their hats carefully held between their 
knees, their mouths wide open, and their eyes 
fixed upon vacancy. At the entrance of the 
clergyman they all rose, bowed with simulta- 


/heous politeness, and looked towards Martin 


Grubb as their mouth-piece. Martin Grubb, 
with his broad, heavy hand, smoothed hislocks 
over his forehead, and said--‘Hem 

‘Well, Mr. Grubb,’ replied the rector, ‘you 
and your friends, I understand, have something 
particular to say to me,’ 
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(Why, yes, sir,’ said Grubb, ‘we are called 
upon you by way of deputation like, just to say 
a word or two aboutsinging; and for the mat- 
ter of that we have been practising a prettyish 
bit of music out of Handel, what they sung at 
the musical festival, called the Hallelujah cho- 
rus ; and asour choir sting it so well at the fes- 
tival as to drawall eyes upon us, we have been 
thinking, sir, with your leave, if you please, 
and if you have no objection, that we should 
just like to sing it at church.’ 

‘At church?’ 

‘Yes, sir, if you please, at church, to-morrow. 

The Hallelujah Chorus you know, sir, being 
part of the Messiah, we thought it would be 
particular appropriate ; and we are all perfect 
in our parts, and there’s two or three chaps 
out of the next parish that are coming over to 
Snatcham to see their friends, and they'll help 
us you know, sir, and every thing is quite rea- 
dy and rehearsed and all that; and we hope, 
Sir, you won’t have no objection, because we 
can never do it so proper as with them addi- 
tional voices what’s coming to-morrow, and 
there will be such lots of people come to church 
on purpose to hear us, that they will be all dis- 
appointed if we don’t sing it.’ 

Here James Gripe, somewhat jealous of his 
rival’s eloquence, and taking advantage of 
Martin’s pausing for a moment to recover his 
breath, stepped forward, saying—‘No, sir, we 
hope you won’t refuse us your leave, because 
all the people so calculate upon hearing it, that 
they will goaway in dudgeon if so be as they 
are disappinted, and mayhap they will never 
come to chureh again, but go among the meth- 
odishes or some of them outlandish sexes ; and 
it would be a pity to overthrow the established 
church just forthe matter of a stave or two of 
music.’ 

The rector sighed deeply but not audibly, 
and replied, saying in a tone of mild expostu- 
lation—‘but to-morrow, my friends, is Good 
Friday, a day of extraordinary solemnity, and 
scarcely admitting even the most solemn music 
in its service.’ 

‘Exactly so,’ interrupted Martin, ‘that’s the 
very thing I say, sir, and therefore the Halle- 
lujah Chorus is the most peculiar appropriate, 
it’s one*of the most sollumest things I ever 
heard--it’s quite awful and grand—enough to 
make the hair of one’s head stand upright with 
sublimity.’ 

“Tis indeed, sir,’ added James Gripe, ‘you 
may take my word for it, sir.’ 

‘Perhaps, returned Martin Grubb, ‘your rev- 
erence never heard it; now, if so be as you 
never heard it, mayhap you don’t know noth- 
ing about it, in which case we can, if you please 
with your permission, sing you a little bit of it, 
just to give you an idea of the thing.’ 

The poor persecuted pastor looked round up- 
on his tormentorsin blank amazement,and saw 
them with their routhless mouths wide open, 
and ready to inflict upon him the utmost penal- 
ty of their awful voices. In tremulous tones 
the worthy man exclaimed, ‘No, no, no, pray 
don’t—pray don’t--don’t trouble yourselves— 
I beg you will not. I knowthe piece of music 
to which you refer, and think if you could per- 
form it on any other day than Good Friday—’ 

Singers are a peculiarly irritable class of 
persons, and the slightest opposition or contra- 


diction irritates and disturbs them, so that at; 


the very moment that the rector uttered a sen- 





‘ticipation of musical glory 


tence at all interfering With their will, they all 
surrounded him with a clamorous and sulky 
importunity,and set to work with alldiligence 
to demolish his objections. 

‘Please sir,’ says Martin Grubb, shaking his 
big head with a jook of dogged wilfulness, ‘I 
don’t see how it’s to bedone. The Hallelujah 
Chorus requires a lot of extra voices what is 
not to be got every day ; and if we tells them 
chaps as iscoming over to-morrow to help us, 
that we do not want their help, they may take 
tiff, and never come over to Snatcham again.’ 

‘But perhaps,’ the pastor meekly replied, ‘they 
may assist you in the giave and sober singing 
of some serious and well known psalms in 
which all the congregation may unite.’ 

On hearing this, the broad-faced butcher ex- 
panded his features into acontemptuous sort of 
zrin, and said—‘Come now, that is a good one, 
as if regular scientific singers would come all 
the way to Snatcham just forto sing old psalm 
tunes!’ 

Mr. Gripe also said, ‘he! he! he!’ 

He! he! he! isa very conclusive sort of ar- 
gument ; and so the rector of Snatcham felt it 
to be, for he could not answer it, nor refute it, 
nor evade it. He looked this way and that 
way, up to the ceiling and down towards the 
floor, towards Mr. Gripe and towards Mr. 
Grubb; but neither ceiling nor floor,Gripe nor 
Grubb, afforded him any relief from his pain- 
ful embarrassment. The exulting singers saw 
that he was posed, and that now was the time 
to push home their victory, and overwhelm the 
rector by their united importunities. So they 
all crowded round him at once, and almost all 
began to assail himat once with such a torrent 
of reasons and argumentation that he had not 
a word to say for himself. 

‘Please sir,’ said Onesiphorus Bang, ‘I han’t 
got nothing else ready to play.’ 

‘Nor I neither,’ said Issachar Crack. 

‘Pleasesir,’ said Alexander RodolphoCrabbe, 
‘we never like todo nothing without your leave, 
and we hope you won’t compel us to do sonow. 
My wife says she'll never come to church a- 
gain, if the Hallelujah Chorus is not perform- 
ed to-morrow.’ 

‘And I declare,’ said Gregory Plush, ‘that 
for my part I never wish to touch the serpent 
again, if we mayn’t do that piece of music.’ 

Absalom and Peter Gripe also said the same 
as touching the clarionets ; and James Gripe 
then looked at the rector witha quaintly inter- 
rogative aspect, which, without uttering a word 
seemed to say-—-,There sir, what will you do 
without Absalom and Peter’s clarionets.’ Now 
for his own part, the worthy pastor would have 
been glad to get rid of the whole clamor of 
their music, for these choristers were always at 
loggerheads, either with one another, or with 
all the rest of the parish. 

The rector, thus overwhelmed with argu- 
ment and eloquence, with pathos and importu- 
nity, found himself compelled to yield, which 
he Aid with the worst grace imaginable. A- 
way went the choristers, rejoicing in the tri- 
umph of music, and full of glee at the thought 
of the wonderful figure they should cut on the 
morrow, when, assisted by the ‘chaps from the 
next village,’ they astonished the natives with 
the Hallelujah Chorus. 

That night neither the singers nor the rector 
slept ; the former were kept awalre by the an- 
r, and the latter was 


made restless by the dread of er 
ity. Good Friday came :--the ne whe ila 

looked more like a scene of festiv 

ing. The ‘chaps from the next 1 

Martin Grubb called them, were as gay 
many larks ; there was such a + pa of 
coats and yellow buttons as never was 
fore. The singing gallery was full to 
tion, and the churchitself was crowded. — _ 


squire of the parish was present, and all his 
family also were with him, and the simgers 
were so happy that they could hardly,contain 
themselves. They-did not mind the 

they had heard them before, and did not think 
them half so well worth hearing as the Halle- 
lujah Chorus. There was such a rustling of 
leaves of music books, and such a buzz of 
whispering voices, that the worthy reetor could 
scarcely be heard.. The choristers had arran- 
ged that the HallelujahChorus should be sung 
immediately before the sermon, and then they 
thought that the prayers would never be over ; 
they were as impatient asa young horse im 
harness. 


At length the prayers were e finished, and.the 
merciless choristers let loose upon the 
gation to inflict whatever A oe al 
pleased. Away they burst with relentless and 
resistless fury. There was such 
blowing,and roaring and pace 
ing as never was heard ; the powers of every 
voice, and of every instrument were 
to the utmost of their capability 
such an infinite variety of articulation of 
lelowyah, Holleluyear, Atlyluger, and Ahmen, 
and Awmen, and Ameen, that none but the.in- 
itiated conld form a guess what the singers 
were about, the patient and afflicted reetor sat 
still in the pulpit, waiting till the storm s 
be over; he knew that it could not last 
er, and ‘that they must soon sing themesdieas 
hoarse or out of breath. There is an Irish 
proverb which says, ‘Single misfortunes never 
come alone ;’ this was verified in the present 
case; for a misunderstanding occurred which 
produced a double infliction of the musie.— 
Messrs. Grubb, Gripe, Crabbe, Bang, Craek, 
and their friends whem performing at the Ga- 
thedral, had observed that one or two parts of 
the performance had been encored by a signal 
from his Grace the Duke of ——, who was 
present as patron, and this signal consisted of 
the silent waving or lifting upof a white poek- 
ethandkerchief. Now, unfortunately, jast as 
the band was bringing its mighty performance 
to a close, the squire of the parish mest inno- 
cently drew his handkerehief out of his peck- 
et ; but happening to draw it forth with a pe- 
culiar grace, or with what Mr. Grubb and his 
friends thought a peculiar grace, they were 
most graciously pleased to take it for og 
that it must be a signa) for a 
the chorus, and therefore, just-at, 
when the good rector was 
with the thought that the absugd display was 
over, they all burst forth again with renewed 


vigor. He thought that they were a 
he loeked, pase raed 1d 


= 










mad ; 
but te was only answered 


leluger : and when they had finished vad 
ond time, he was half afraid that 


begin again, and sing it the third time. 
the service was over, the good man 





- norty to hintte hie-masiiiel wesetituapat ine 
he thought they hed performed a work of su- 
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pererogation in performing the chorus twice. 
They themselves felt that they had somewhat 
encroached, but they laid the blame upon the 
Rade: slightest wish they thought,sbould 

The squire was very sorry when 
0 tot what mischief he had inadvertenily 
done, and promised that he would take care in 
future, not to pull out his handkerchief in sing- 














ing time, | 
men —-— 
VARIETY: 
=—=—=——_— 
A SISTER. 


He who has never known asister’s kind min- 
istrations, nor felt his heart warming beneath 
her endearing smile and love-beaming eye, has 
been unfortunate indeed. It is not to be won- 
dered if the fountains of pure feeling flow in 
his bosom but sluggishly, or, if the gentler e- 
motions of his nature be lost in the sterner at- 
tributes of manhood. 

*That man has grown up among kind and af- 
fectionate sisters,” I once heard a lady of much 
observation and experience remark. 

‘And why do you think so ? said I. 

‘Because of the rich developement of all the 
tender and more refined feelings of the heart 
Which isso apparent in every action, in every 
word.’ 

A sister’s influence is felt even in manhood’s 
later years and the heart of him which hasgrown 
eold in its chilling contact with the world,will 
warm and thrill with pure enjoyment, as some 
incident awakens within him the soft tones and 
glad melodies of his sister’s voice. And he 
will turn from parposes which a warped and 
false philosophy has reasoned into expediency, 
and even weep for the influences which moved 
him i in his early years. [ Athenwum. 








SPANISH WOMEN. 


‘They are remarkable for the beauty of their 
hair. Of this they are proud, and indeed its 
luxuriance is only equalled by the attentions 
which they lavish on itsculture. I have seen 
a young girl of fourteen whose hair reached 
her feet, and was as glossy as the hair of a 
courtezan. All day long, even the lowest or- 
der are brushing and combing and arranging 
it: A fruit-woman has ber hair dressed with 
as much eare as the Dutchess of Gasuma. In 
the summer, they do not wear their meantilla, 
(black silk shaw],) but show their combs,which 
are of a very great size and worn on the back 
ofthe head. The fashion of these combs varies 
ednstantly: Every two or three months you 
may observe a new form. It is the part of the 
costume of which the Spanish women are 
mostproud. The moment anew comb appears 
éven a servant wench will run to the melter’s 
with ber old one, and thus with the cost of a 
dollar or tWo, appear the next holiday in the 
fiéwest style. They are of tortoise shell, and 
with thé very fashionable they are white. 








MRS. FLORIDA WHITE. 


A Mobile paper speaks of the sensation pro- 
duced abroad by Mrs. White, better known a- 
mong usasMrs. Florida White,from her living 
in Florida, of which her husband Col. Joseph 
M. White is representative, Mrs, White pro- 
duced quite as greata sensation last winter 
at Washington as she did in Europe ; and, on 
her return Jately on a visit to her native Ken- 





tucky, where her father, Gen, Adair was for- 
merly Governor, her pathway has been strew- 
ed with all the flowers of poetry and honors, 
public and private. Among the stories related 
of this lady abroad, mention is made of a fan- 
cy ball given by a sister of Napoleon, while she 
Was on a visit to that princess. Mrs. White, 
says the Mobile editor, asked her royal hostess 
‘what she should wear on the occasion.’ The 
princess replied, ‘wear an American costume 
~—have you no American costume that would 
be singular?’ ‘Oh no,’ said Mrs. White, ‘our 
fashions are like your own.’ ‘Well, then,’ re- 
turned the princess, ‘have you no Kentucky 
costume? Youare a native of Kentucky—let 
me see you in a Kentucky costume.’ Mrs. 
White in amoment thought of an Indian dress, 
and no sooner thought than she superintended 
the making of a magnificent one, (in Indian 
estimation,) in which she appeared at the ball, 
with her quiver of arrows on her shoulder,and 
her bow in her hand, much to the delight and 
admiration of all. Many were the hearts 
smitten with the grace and bearing of the proud, 
stately and beautiful Indian girl on that occa- 
sion, we have no doubt; nor should we be sur- 
prised to find some of the European gentlemen 
coming to America in pursuit of some of our 


daughters of the forest, in consequence. 
{N. Y. Mirror. 








WOMAN. 


‘Who is she? a Rajah was in the habit of 
asking, whenever a calamity wasrelated to him 
however severe or however trivial. His at- 
tendants relaied to him one morning that a la- 
borer had fallen from a scaffold when working 


at his palace, and had broken hisneck. ‘Who 
is she?’ demanded the Rajah. ‘A man—no 
‘Who 


woman—great prince,’ was the reply. 
is she ?’ repeated the Rajah with increased an- 
ger. In vain did the attendants assert the man- 
hood of the laborer. ‘Bring me instant intel- 
gence what woman caused this accident, or 
woe upon your heads" exclaimed the prince. 
In an hour the active attendants returned and 
prostrating themselves cried out, ‘O wise and 
powerful prince! as the ill-fated laborer was 
working on the scaffold, he was attracted by 
the beauty of one of your highness’ damsels, 
and gazing on her lost his balance and fell to 
the ground.’ ‘You hear now,’ says the prince, 
‘no accident can happen without a woman be- 
ing in some way an instrument.’ 








MAXIMS OF TIEALTH. 


Little girls should be careful whether walk- 
ing or sitting, to turn their feet out. The hab- 
it of turning their feet towards each other is 
extremely awkward. The practice of shrug- 
ging the shoulders is more so ; they should al- 
ways be carried as low as possible. These 
things are of very little consequence, compar- 
ed with what relates tothe mind and heart; 
but we cannot help acquiring habits ; and it is 
better to acquire good than bad ones, even in 
the most trifling things. 

Clean the teeth as much astwicea day, with 
a brush and pure water. The habit of always 
cleansing the teeth before retiring to rest tends 
greatly to their preservation. 

The beauty of the hair depends greatly on 
keeping it perfectly clean and disentangled.— 
Washing the hair witha little soap in it, and a 





thorough brushing afterwards, is much better 
than the too frequent ase of the ivory comb ; 
many, who take excellent care of their hair,do 
not use an ivory comb atall. No women in 
the world are more distinguished for fine and 
glossy hairthan the South Sea Islanders ; it is 
said to be the effect of frequent bathing. 








A GOOD WIFE. 


A woman who uniformly makes good coffee, 
does not scold even on a washing-day, and 
would not be ashamed tobe seen before break- 
fast time, will certainly make a good wife. 








Passions like all earthly blessings, carries 
within it itsown principle of corruption. The 
deadliest foe to love is not change, nor misfor- 
tune, nor wrath, nor anything that flows from 
passion, or emanates from fortune ; the dead- 
liest foe to itis custom! With custom die a- 
way the delusions and the mysteries which en- 
circle it. With all passion, the soul demands 
something unexpressed, some vague recess to 
explore or to marvel upon. Custom leaves 
nothing to romance, and often but little to re- 
spect. The whole character is bared before us 
like a plain, and the heart’s eye grows wearied 
with the sameness of the survey. And to wea- 
riness succeeds distaste, and to distaste one of 
the myriad shapes of the Porteus—aversion ; 
so that the passion we would make the rarest 
of treasures, fritters down to a very instance 
of the commonest proverbs ; ‘and out of the 


familiarity cometh, indeed contempt!’ 
[Bulwer. 








A man dressed in rags,haggard,and marked 
with misery once approached a rich man, and 
begged for a few half-penee. ‘But why do you 
beg ? said the rich man. ‘Iam afflicted witha 
secret disease,’ said the beggar, ‘and shame pre- 
vents my naming itto you.’ ‘Let us step a- 
side,’ said the rich man, ‘and tell me youreay 
ease ; if it isin my power, I will relieve you.’ 
They stepped aside and the pauper opened his 
robe. But the rich man could diseover no ev- 
idence of disease. ‘Listen,’ said the beggar: 
‘My disease does not show itself on the skin; : 
it lurks in my bones, it affects my blood, it 
reigns over my nerves and sinews, it restrains 
my efforts, it paralyzes my body and mind; it 
makes me weak, imbecile, useless , it makes 
me a wretch, it makes me what you see me—a 
beggar.’ ‘What is this horrid disease?’ said 
the rich man. ‘It is indolence,’ said the pauper. 

[Parley’s Almanac for 1836. 








One day as a number of apprentices sat at 
dinner, eating pudding and milk, and grumb- 
ling most audibly totheir master that they had 
nothing but ‘hasty pudding and milk day af- 
ter day,’ ‘milk and hasty pudding eternally,’ 
&c., a dentist rapped and stepped in. ‘Got any 
teeth here, mister, that want fixing 2—perhaps 
some of your boys would like to have their 
grinders fixed.’ ‘Fixed—grinders fixed,’ repli- 
ed the elder appremtice—‘why, mister, I would 
inform you that we want none of your fixing 
here. We have no use for teeth here—all we 
have to do isto gape—and—swallow —gape and 
swallow LP 








Choose your friend early because life is short. 
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POUGHKEEPSIE, SATURDAY AUGUST 27, 1836. 

RvurAL AMUSEMENTS.—Summer is the peculiar 
season for the enjoyment of the various sports and in- 
nocent amusements indulged in by the rustic, and it is 
then that the denizen of the city can form some adequate 
conception of the read happiness attendant upon a coun- 
try life. Those who are continually subject to the el- 
bowings and “jostlings, the hum and tumult of a com- 
mercial town, where the voice of man is continually 
heard, and the activity of business has scarcely a relax_ 
ation while the day lasts—those persons are apt to com. 
plain of the solitude—the predisposition to ennui and 
the blues, which the quietude of the country produces. 
They are apt to underrate the happiness of the tillers of 
the soil, and are loth to accede to them the possession of 
those intellectual pleasures which seem to flow from the 
more refined circles of fashionable society. But we be- 
lieve the reverse is oftenthe case. The rules of fashion 
are verv great abridgers of social happiness, and the re- 
straints of etiquette are serious drawbacks upon pure 
enjoyment. We believe that more real pleasure is en- 
joyed, more lasting and salutary impressions of friend- 
ship and its attendant virtues are made upon the heart, 
at an “apple-cut” or “quilting,” conducted with the 
primitive and unostentatious simplicity of the days of 
our grandmothers,than can be enjoyed at the most splen- 
did soiree or ball, given by the elite of the present day ; 
and we very much regret that such social assemblies are 
becoming much rarer every year. Like the bow which 
is continually strung, the mind will lose its elasticity 
unless it can have seasons of relaxation. Such relaxa- 
tion is the most salutary when light amusements supply 
the space occupied by the graver pursuits of life, than 
when a complete prostration of its energies is indulged 
in; and such amusements should be characterized with 
allthe zeal and easy grace of nature, instead of being 
trau:melled with the cold formalitics of art. 

We believe there is no peopie on the face of the globe, 
who spend so little time in light amusements, as Ameti- 
cans, and hence it is, that a sinister feeling—a money- 
getting passion has become a trait of our national char- 
acter, anda frigidity of feeling gradually becomes iucor- 
porated with the warm sympathies of society. Com- 
merce and agriculture are so mutually dependant upon, 
and blended with each other, that the formalities of city 
life are spreading their influence throughout the interior, 
and every where may be found the simple customs of 
former generations yielding to the innovations of mod- 
era etiquette. When our Republic was in its infancy 
aid many of the occupants of the soil were direct de- 
ecendants of the emigrants from the mother country, 
a filial attachmentto the customs and amusements of the 
English perpetuated them bere ; but time and circuim- 
stances, and the prejudices which hostilities awakened, 
turned the thoughts of the American into another chan- 
nel, until the yeomanry of these states have become an 
alinost distinct race from those who people the agricul- 
tural districts of the interior of England. There they 
yet celebrate thase holidays which are sanctioned by cus- 
tom a thousand years old, and it is among that class of 
the population that true happiness and contentment may 
be found. 

This month brings with it a holiday which has been 
celebrated in England from time immemorial, and is 
still kept up in Pennsylvania and other paris of our 
Unwon,—called the Harvest Home. After having 
toiled for weeks with unremitted industry, and gathered 
the treasures of the field into the garner, the youth of 
both sexes in a whole neighborhood collect together up- 
on some green, where the dance, the song, the laugh 
and bursts of wit and tumor enliven the scene, until the 
harvest moon is high in the heavens. An elegant Eng- 
lish writer thus gpenks ef the custom as formerly obser- 
ved by the agricultural population of his country. 

“They crowned the wheat sheaves with flowers, they 
sang, they shouted, they danced, they invited each other 
or went to feast, as at Christmas in the halls of rich 








& 





houses ; and what was a very amiable custom, every one | 


who had been concerned, man, woman or child, receiv- 
ed some little present, —eithtr ribbons, toys or sweet- 
meats.” 





Copy Rigut.—The short-sightedness of those legis- 
lators who framed our present copy-right law, has long 
been a matter of regret by many, and we wonder, that 
after somuch has been said, and so many sound argu- 
ments advanced in favor of a repeal, that no movement 
on the part of Congress has taken place. On a mo- 
ment’ s reflection it will be perceived thata law, permit- 
ting the productions of foreign writers to be used here 
by publishers without paying a farthing for copy-right, 
is not only injustice towards the foreign author, but is a 
means of witholding from domestic writers that remun- 
eration for their services which their labors claim ; for 
no publisher who consults his pecuniary interest will 
pay several hundred dollars for a manuscript when he 
can purchase a work from the pen of the best foreign 
writer, for fifty cents, and whiclt will sellas extensively. 
In order to shield, as far as possible, foreign and native 
writers from the injustice of this Jaw, Messrs. Saunp- 
ers & OTLEY, of London, have established a branch 
concern in New-York, so that the productions of Eng- 
lish writers shall be published simultaneously here and 
in London. We think that such an arrangement will 
meet with a reciprocity of feeling on the part of every 
liberal mind. 





A Roya ScuLtpTor.—Marie, daughter of Louis 
Phillippe, of France, is said to be an adept in sculpture, 
although quite young. She has just finished a marble 
group which is to be exhibited at the Louvre. Should 
her father be driven from his throne and again become 
a Philadelphia school master, the chisel of his daughter 
would procure a competence. In thesedays of political 
changes it behooves every father whether prince or vas- 
sal to train bis progeny to some substantial eraployment, 
for it has been seen that the head which wears a crown 
to-day, may to morrow feel the scorchingsun in exile. 





MEssks. Epirors.—I wa’ much gratified with see- 
ing my Charades in your Casket. I think thatwriting 
or solving them is notonly amusing but instructive al- 
0, as it leads us toconsult the dictionary ; a book by-the- 
by often too much neglected by us young folks after leay- 
ing school. 1 believe there are many like myself, who 
having received a limited education can hardly spell a 
syllable of any considerable length correctly, without 
referring to their vocabulary. Undcr the impression 
that my bumble efforts may be of service to some of your 
numerous readers, I have sent youa few more, premis- 
ing, however, that if you receive better ones from any 
other source, these are to be thrown aside, 

ORIGINAL, 


1. My first is the name of a month, my second you 
often look through, my whole is a kind of sweetbread. 

2. My first you will find it at the doors of most hou. 
ses, my second traveilers are glad to procure, my whoie 
we should all perform. 

3. My first the borachio sometimes meets, my second 
a father is often proud of, my whole is often welcomed 
by the patrons of a country editor. 

4. My first is made of rushes, flags or straw, my sec- 
ond isa vowel, my third sometimes gets a rap, my 
whole a term used at ombre, or quadrille. 

5. My first is constantly visiting our chief towns,my 
second, wine is the better for possessing, my whole the 
postmaster often receives. 

6. My first is a part of the face, my second what heal- 
thy children often are, my whole is frequently seen in 
warm weather, 

7. My first you will see on the tea-table, my second is 
troublesome in dog-days, my whole is a beautiful insect. 

8. My first you will find on a railroad, my second you 
cannot have without loving, my whole may be seen in 
most parlora. 

9. My first ladies use much in summer, my second ig 
elegant though flat, my whole we should always Le sor- 
ry to see. 


10. My first is the name of a letter, my seeond is a 
fee, my whole any one will do who speaks well of these 
Charades. 

The fullowing answers to the Charades in the 16th 
number are from the same pen. 

1. Loss-Sing. 


Lossing. 
2. Play-Debt. Playdebt. 


3. Plumb Cake, Plumbcake. 
4. Popes-Eye. Popeseye. 

5. Priest-Ridden, Priest ridden. 
6. Fare-Well. Farewell. 

7. Cap-E. Cape. 

8. Perry-Ann-Ink. Perryan Ink. 
9. Purr-chase. Purchase. 
10. Man-Shun. Mansion. 


The second, third, fourth, fifth and ninth may be 
found in Entick’s dictionary. 


MARRIED, 


On the 13th inst., by the W: . 
RiKERT, to Miss Gatouiwe Pian, yc 
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DIED, ‘ 

In this village, on Saturday last, after a severe illness 
few days, Wa. F. BARNARD, seceet at law, eldest 
Capt. Frederick Barnard, ; -_ 

At his r .in Amen ugust 
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On Friday evening the 12th inst. after a but most dis- 


tressing. iinene, SaMUEL ALLEN, Eaq., aged 52 y ars, of the 
town of Pawlings. 
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satisfaction of his tamily and friends abroad, to give more than 
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For the Poughkeepsie’Casket. 
CHIVALEY. 
Extract from a manuscript poem.*) 
BY FELIX QUINTIN, ESQ. 





I Joy to give my fancy rein, nor curb its airy flight, 

When to the buried past it turns, and wanders.’mid the night 
That hung o’er earth its darkest shade ere Chivalry arose 
With ite illuminating power, the deep’ning gloom t’oppose. 
Tig sweeter still to meditate upon that glorious age, 

Whose every scene, with gorgeous lines, is writ on History's 


page ; 
When Virtue, Honor, Power, Love, and Christian meekness 


ve 
Their pref’rence to the helmed head, and deemed that none 
were brave 
Unless they bore the glittering spear, and wore the iron vest, 
Aad gaily reared the ‘nodding plume’ upon their shining crest. 
That age seems like a splendid dream, a sketch from fan- 
cy’s hand— 
A transcript of some magic scene, displayed in fairy land, 
Where Valor was a worshipped thing, and Honor wasa star 
That only shed its brilliant rays upon the field of war ; 
Where Love made every hero’s breast its unpolluted shrine— 
_ Where Friendship unalloyed was hailed and rev’renced as 
divine ; 
Where beauty was the warrior’s pledge, and burden of the 


song 

Of minstrel, knight and troubadour,—aye e’en the peasant 

Jove to gaze with fancy’s eye upon that knightly train 

Whe followed Hugh of Vermandois, and Baldwin of Lo- 
ra ine— : 

Godfrey the faultless and the brave, T'arentum’s prince and 
star— 

King Richard with the lion’s heart—Ducacet of Navarre— 

Count Robert of Parisian blood—the warlike priest of Puy— 

Tancred the brave Sicilian kuight, and Warwick's giant 
Guy. 

These were the leaders who awoke the clarion of war, 

And rang from Europe’s thousand hills, its bugle notes afar, 

Till every vale and mountain gave responsive echos back, 

And thousands girded on the steel, to follow in the track 

Of those brave mon whose eyes were fixed upon that sacred 
shrine— 

Their Saviour’s Holy Sepulchre in the land of Palestine. 

King, lord and vassal—rieb and poor—the mitred priest 

and slave ' 

Sped onward to those burning plains, where thousands found 





a grave, 
Nor counted they the fearful cost, of maimed and slaughter- 

ed men— ; 
They only sought to drink the blood of the conquered Sar- 

acen ! 

* * Ps * * * 
—_—-- 
*Jt contains about fifteen hundred lines. 
mo 


For the Poughkeepsie Casket. 
TO —— 


Friend of my soul, and partner of my heart— 
Such shall | call thee, faithless as thou art? 
Yes, Pll respect those names which still are dear— 
Sweet to my voice, and pleasing to my ear. 
Those tender titles stillrevered by me, 
But scorned, forgotten, and renounced by thee. 
Once, and but once, thy loss i will deplore, 
Nor speak a friendship that’s returued no more. 
Can my regard, tho’ fervent and sincere, 
Survive the coldness of a heart so dear ? 
ve’s a desire, where Reason hath no share, 
frantic passion for a face that’s fair ; 
Tho’ oft repulsed, the lover still desires, 
But slighted friendship instantly expires. 
Jn kindrd minds it flourishes alone, 
And claims attachment equal to its own ; 
Not cold esteem, but all the friendly zeal 
OF souls that kindle, and of hearts that feel. 
No doubts must check, no curs’d suspicions rise, 
Or friendship, sickens, pines away, aud dies ! 
In vain I wish thee, as thou wast before, 
For lost affection dies to be no more. 
Farewell, forever! happy mayst thou be, 
But may I never find a friend like thee. 
The pangs I’ ve suffered willa lesson teach 
That hearts feel not what oft the lips may preach, 
But when I bow to God the rev’rent knee, 
My prayers shall ask forgiveness unto the! 
M, A. W. 


| The black sky bas epened—there’s flame in the air, 


Ree Se ‘ ae x 
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THE CitiES OF THE PLAIN. 
Away from the ruin—ofi! lurry you on, 
While the sword of the angel vet sltumbers undrawn ! 
Away from the doomed and deserted of God : 
Away, for the spoiler is rushing abroad ! 
/ The war gas spoken—the righteous had gone, 
And the prom ‘ of Sodom were feasting alone ; 
| All gay was the banqtet—the revel was long 











| With the pouring of wine, and the breathing of song. 


Twas an evening of beauty—the air was perfume, 
The earth was all greenness—the grees were aM bloom ; 
And softly the delicate viol wa heard, 
‘Like the murmur of love or the notes of a bird. 


| 

And beautitul creatures moved down in the dance, = 
With the magic of motion and the sunshine of glance ; 
And white arms wreathed lightly, and tresses fell free, 
As the plumage of birds from some tropical tree. 


And the shrine of the idol was tighted-on high, 

|For the bending of knee and the homage of eye; 

‘And the worship was blended with blasphemy’s word, 
And the wine-bibbef Scofied at the name of the Lord! 


Hark! the growl of the thander—the quaking of earth! 
Woe, woe to the worship, and woeto the mirth ! 


The red arm of vengeance is lilted and bare! 


And theshriek of the dying rose wild when the song 

And the low tone of love had been whispered along ; 

For the fierce flames went lightly o’er palace and 
bower, 

Like the red tongues of demons, to blast and devour. 

Down, down on the fallen the red ruin rained, 

And the reveller sank with his wine cup undrained ; 

The foot of the dancer—the music's loved thrill, 

And the shout and the laughter grew suddenly still. 

The last throb of anguish was fearfully given ; 

The last eye glared forth 1n its madness on heaven! 

The Jast groan of terror rose wildly and vain, 

And death brooded over the pride of the plain! 





Miss Catharine Bowles lately published in England a vol- 
ume of poems, from which the foliowing is extracted. 


TRE PAUPER’S DPEATH-BED. 
Tread suftly—bow the head— 
In reverent silence bow— 
No passing bell doth toll, 
Yet an immortal soul 
Is passing now. 
Stranger! however great, 

With lowly reverence bow ; 
There’s one in that poor shed— - 
One by that paltry bed, 

Greater than thou. 


Beneath that beggar’s roof, 

Lo! death doth keep his state ; 
Enter— no crowds attend— 
Enter—no guards defend 

This palace gate. 


That pavement damp and cold 
No smiling courtiers tread ; 
One silent woman stands 
Lifting with meagre hands 
A dying head. 


No mingling voices sound— 
An infant wail alone ; 
A sob suppress’d—again 
That short, deep gasp, and then 
The parting groan. 
Qh change !—Oh wondrous change— 
dJurst are the prison bars—- 
his moment there, so low, 
So agonized, and now 
Beyond the stars! 


Oh change!—stupenduous change ! 
There lies the soulless clod; 





The Sun eternal breaks — 
The new Immortal wakes— 
Wakes with his God. 
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The following beautiful Hymh, by Mre.! Sigourney of 
Hartford, was prepared fora Temperance Anniversary in 
Boston. 

Perent! who with speechless feeling, 
O’er a cradled treasure bent, 
Found each year new claims revealing, 
Yetthy wealth of love unspent, 
Hast thou seen that bosom blighted 
By adire, untimely frost? 
All thy labor unrequited 7 
Every glorious promise lost.3 


Wife, with agony unspoken, 
{ Shrinking ’neath afflictions rod, ~ : 
Is thy bosom’s idol broken, oe 
Fondly trusted next to God? 
Husband ! o’er thy hope a mourner, 
Of thy chosen friend asham’d, 
Hast thou to |.er burial borne her 
Unrepentant, unreclaimed 2 


Child ! in tender weakness turning 
To thy heaven appointed guide, 
Doth a lava-poison burning, 
Tinge with gall affection’s tide ? 
Still that orplan burden bearing, 
Darker than the grave can show, 
Dost thou bow thee down despairing, 
To a heritage of wo? 


Country ! on thy sons depending, 
Strong in manhood, bright in bloom, 
Hast thou seen their pride descending 
Shrouded to the drunkard’s tomb? 
Rise! on eagle pinion soaring, 
Rise! like one of godlike birth ; 
And, Jehovah’s aid imploring, 
Sweep the spoiler from the earth. 





The author states that the following dirge owes its Origin te 


an {dian burial, of which he was a witness in the wilds of 
Wisconsin. 


From the Albany Argus, 
MENOVIINEE’S DIRGE., 


We bear the dead, we bear the dead, 

In robes of the otter habited, 

From the quiet depths of the greenwood shade 

To her lowly conch, on the hill-top made, 
Whereon the son, when dies the day, - 
Flings mournfully his parting ray : —_ 
In vain the winds lift her tresses black—~ 
‘“Ke-ton ee-mico Wa-was-te-nac! — 


In the gentle hush of yesternight 

The soul of our peerless one took flight— 
She heard a voice from the land of suuls, 
Sweet as the lay of Orioles, 

Say, “Come to that bright and blissful land 
Where Death waves not his skeleton hand— 
Where skies, with storm are never black” — 
“Ke ton-ee-mi-co  Wa-was-te-nac ?” 


ee 
A DREAM, 


I dreamed that buried by my fellow clay, 

Close by a common beggar’s side I lay ; 

Andas so mean a neighbor shocked my pride, 
Thus like a corpse of quality I cried ; 

“Away, thou scoundrel! touch me not— 

More manners learn, and ata disiance rot.” 
“Thou scoundrel !” in a louder tone cried he, 
“Proud lump of dirt, I scorn thy words and thee 
We’re equal now— Il notan inch resign ; : 
This is my rotting place, and that is thine.” 
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